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PREFATORY. 


The  account  of  Mr.  Mark  Beattj  and  his  family  is 
not  a story  with  its  skillfully  contrived  plot,  startling- 
situations,  and  unanticipated  conclusions.  It  aims  to 
relate  very  simply  the  every-day  life  of  a Christian 
household. 

It  is  not  the  product  of  a desire  to  w-rite  a book.  The 
thoughts  have  been  long  in  my  mind,  and,  of  late,  have 
somewhat  clamored  for  expression. 

If  there  shall  seem  to  be  no  place  for  the  unpretend- 
ing volume,  it  will  at  least  not  add  greatly  to  the  bur- 
dens of  a groaning  press  or  seriously  strain  the  atten- 
tion of  a patient  public. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  write  a large  book.  The 
busy  world  passes  such  with  an  unsympathetic  glance. 
And,  indeed,  there  is  no  need  for  fuller  treatment.  If 
our  families  will  take  the  road  briefly  outlined  in  this  lit- 
tle book,  they  will  probably  go  farther  without  my  aid. 
Perhaps  they  will  do  so  the  more  readily  for  the  reason 
that  no  one  stands  by  to  point  out  the  way  and  to  urge 
them  to  walk  in  it. 

This  “account”  is  sent  out  with  prayer  that  God  will 
use  it  to  his  glory ; and  to  this  end  that  he  will  make  it  a 
blessing  to  the  households  of  faith.  Sam^  Rodgers. 

Staunton,  Va.,' January,  1890. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  not  pretended  that  this  little  volume  contains  an 
exhaustive,  or  even  an  adequate,  treatment  of  the  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  family  life.  It  only  offers  some  sug- 
gestions and  illustrations  of  principles  and  methods. 
How  to  live  in  the  household,  how  to  regulate  the  fam- 
ily, are  questions  of  supreme  moment  to  us  all.  The 
individual  character  must  not,  ought  not  to  be  lost;  it 
must,  it  ought  to  be  co-ordinated,  rightly  adjusted  in  the 
household  economy.  Father,  mother,  child,  all  must  say, 
“None  of  us  liveth  to  himself;”  yet  each  ought  to  be 
able  to  say,  “ By  the  grace  of  God  I am  what  I am.” 

In  this  divinely  ordained  institution  there  may — in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  following  the  laws  of  heredity,  there- 
often  must — be  opposites,  apparent  contradictories.  To 
bring  these  into  harmonious  relation,  to  insure  and  main- 
tain their  cordial  co-operation  in  building  up  the  family 
organism  is  the  responsible  undertaking  of  parents. 

It  was  required  upon  apostolic  authority  that  a bishop 
should  have  “his  children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity  ; 
(for  if  a man  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house, 
how  shall  he  take  care  of  the  Church  of  God.^)  ” and  that 
deacons  should  rule  “ their  children  and  their  own  houses 
well.”  The  analogy  between  the  Church  and  the  fami- 
ly is  here  more  than  intimated.  The  Church  is  styled 
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the  “ house  [or  household]  of  God.”  The  chai-acter 
and  methods  of  the  one  belong,  in  due  measure  -and 
proportion,  to  the  other.  The  reading  of  Ephesians  iii. 
14  in  the  Revised  Version  is,  “the  Father,  from  Whom 
every  family  in  heaven  and  on  earth  is  named.”  This  di- 
vine relationship  gives  special  sanctity  to  the  famih',  and 
invests  its  head  with  priestly  character  and  responsibility. 

There  are  here  suggestions  which  Mr.  Mark  Beattv 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  current  life  of  himself  and  his 
house.  On  the  one  hand  he  strove  to  avoid  artificial 
views  and  treatment  of  God  and  divine  things.  They 
Avere  constant  factors  in  the  family  life,  but  entered  into 
the  intimacy  of  its  affairs  in  a natural,  simple,  and  truth- 
ful way.  No  undue  restrictions,  nor  constraint,  no  harsh 
and  stern  presentation  of  God  in  antagonism  to  the  free 
and  healthful  movements  of  young  life;  but  a glad  and 
grateful  recognition  of  him  as  head  of  every  family, 
partner  in  its  joys  and  sorrows,  and  director  of  its  con- 
® cerns. 

On  the  other  hand  he  was  careful  to  exclude  eveiy 
form  of  profanity — the  desecration  of  sacred  things,  and 
the  prostitution  of  the  higher  and  diviner  qualities  and 
relations  of  our  nature  to  base  and  selfish  uses.  Noth- 
ing Avas  too  small  for  notice,  nothing  too  insignificant 
to  be  directed  to  right  ends  and  guarded  against  abuse. 
Truthfulness  in  speech  and  conduct,  gentleness  and 
manliness  in  mutual  service,  fidelitj'  to  every  trust,  and 
“patient  continuance  in  well-doing”  Avere  inculcated  and 
exemplified.  A Avholesome  seriousness  and  generous 
freedom  characterized  this  family. 
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The  integrity  and  vital  force  of  the  family  life  consti- 
tute the  ultimate  guarantee  of  the  soundness  and  stability 
of  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions.  It  is  a healthy 
sentiment — if  it  may  not,  for  its  potency  and  universali- 
ty, be  called  an  instinct — which  regards  sins  against  the 
family  as  of  exceptional  enormity  and  worthy  of  social, 
if  unproclaimed,  outlawry.  It  is — ^though'at  times  abused 
— one  of  our  strongest  safeguards.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this 
recognized  sentiment,  how  much  carelessness  in  family 
rule,  how  much  indifference  to  the  peace  and  vigor  of 
family  life,  and  how  many  failures  are  recorded!  A 
thoughtful  and  prayerful  attention  to  the  instances  and 
illustrations  given  in  these  sketches  by  the  friend  of  Mr. 
Mark  Beatty  may  give  enlightenment  and  help  to  some 
and  bring  order  and  quietness  into  perplexed  and  anxious 
households,  making  them  a blessing  to  the  community, 
and  giving  fruitfulness  to  the  lives  of  their  members  as, 
in  God’s  order,  they  shall  become  detached,  one  by  one, 
and  form  new  circles  and  centers  of  life  in  their  turn. 

A.  W.  W. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  January,  1890. 
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MR,  MARK  BEATTY  AND  HIS  FAMILT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

“A  friend  loveth  at  all  times.” — Solomon. 

)y\R.  MARK  BEATTY. — I knew  him 
^ well;  in  fact,  we  were  born  in  the 
same  town,  our  parents  were  near  neigh- 
bors, we  played  together  in  childhood, 
and,  further  on,  we  sat  in  the  same  lec- 
ture-rooms, and  received  instruction  from 
the  same  teachers.  This  early  intimacy 
knew  no  interruption.  It  is  true  that 
when  we  were  children  there  were  now 
and  then  misunderstandings;  then  we 
kept  apart  for  a few  days,  but  we  couldn’t 
stand  it  long.  Either  I would,  slowly  ap- 
proach him,  watching  his  countenance  to 
learn  his  mood  that  I might  decide  if.  it 
were  safe  to  go  farther;  or  he  would  timid- 
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ly  ask  through  the  fence:  “ Jim,  don’t  you 
want  a piece  of  apple?  ” This  offer  being 
accepted — such  offers  always  were — it  was 
easy  to  come  together  as  before,  resume 
our  old  plays,  and  go  on  just  the  same 
as  if  nothing  had  ever  happened  to  in- 
terrupt our  intercourse.  We  never  talked 
over  the  cause  of  estrangement,  and  soon 
forgot  all  about  it.  As  we  became  older 
we  differed  in  opinion,  and  discussed  the 
points  of  difference;  that  was  all.  If  at 
any  time  there  was  any  thing  in  the  life  of 
either  of  us  which  the  other  did  not  under- 
stand, it  seemed  to  be  always  assumed  that 
the  unpleasant  appearance  could  be  ex- 
plained, and  so  there  was  no  trouble. 

Some  lemark  made  incidentally  in  conver- 
sation, or  a ray  of  light  shining  from  some 
other  quarter,  always  made  the  dark  place 
plain,  and  removed  the  momentary  appre- 
hension of  something  wrong.  But  then,  I 
ought  to  say,  it  was  easy  to  get  along  with 
Mark,  I must  not  write  about  myself.  It 
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does  not  concern  the  reader  to  know  if  I 
was  gentle  and  ingenuous,  or  otherwise; 
but  he  may  wish  to  know  something  about 
him. 

Though  it  will  not  help  this  simple  story 
to  tell  “what  kind  of  a looking  man”  he 
was,  I will  say  this  much:  He  was  of  a no- 
ble bearing,  of  a frank^  countenance,  and, 
while  not  demonstrative  in  manner,  com- 
monly greeted  his  friends  with  a smile.  He 
was  rather  slow  in  making  up  his  mind,  but 
when  he  had  reached  a conclusion  it  was  a 
conclusion.  He  always  impressed  me  as 
one  who  thought  that  an  unmeditated  de- 
cision of  many  questions  demanded  much 
wider  information  than  he  had  gained,  and 
therefore  he  must  take  a little  time  to  ex- 
amine and  think  about  it.  And  so  it  was^ 
that  some  thought  him  a man  of  excessive 
caution,  but  many  more  thought  him  a man 
of  good  judgment.  He  was  careful  not  to 
volunteer  advice,  but  it  was  not  a strange, 
thing  to  me  that  so  many  sought  his  coun- 
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sel  when  they  were  perplexed.  This  fact 
was  somewhat  remarkable : those  who  came 
to  him  for  advice  were  commonly  guided 
by  it.  I seldom  knew  any  one  to  seek  his 
direction  in  any  matter  who  afterward  took 
a different  course. 

But  the  years  rolled  on,  and  the  time 
came  when  he  decided  to  marry.  Was  the 
woman  he  married  similar  to.  himself  in 
manner  and  character?  Yes  and  no.  She 
resembled  him  in  placidity  of  spirit  and 
quietness  of  manner,  and  yet  with  a differ- 
ence. His  placid  spirit  and  quiet  ways 
seemed  always  to  be  tinged  with  gravity; 
in  her  they  were  touched  with  a brightness 
which  suggested  the  golden  days  of  sum- 
mer. In  many  respects  they  differed  wide- 
ly; but  I never  knew  two  persons  who  were 
more  fully  complementary.  What  was  de- 
fective in  one  was  supplied  by  the  other, 
and  so  together  they  made  ‘‘  one  ” as  nearly 
perfect  as  we  see  in  this  life.  He  always 
considered  the  probable  effect  of  causes; 
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she  did  the  thing  that  seemed  right,  and 
gave  herself  no  concern  about  the  outcome. 

Not  that  by  any  means  she  was  indifferent 
to  it;  but  she  always  believed  that  when 
the  rmht  thinor  was  done  the  issue  of  it 

o o 

would  be  right  too.  But  the  comparison  or 
contrast  maybe  disposed  of  in  a few  words: 

She  had  .more  of  child-like  faith,  and  this 
saved  her  from  mental  perplexity;  and 
more  of  love,  which  made  her  life-work 
easier.  He  considered  more,  and  was, 
therefore,  slower  and  less  confident  in  his 
movement.  Duty,  though  he  did  not  often 
use  the  word,  was  his  controlling  law,  and 
therefore,  though  faithful  in  his  work,  it 
was  accomplished  with  more  of  the  sense 
of  labor  and  with  less  of  the  experience  of 
joy. 

Of  course  I was  at  the  marriage.  How 
quiet  it  was  ! A few  personal  friends  were 
present  by  written  or  verbal  invitation. 
There  were  no  cards,  no  festivities;  there 
was  no  wedding  tour.  As  soon  as  the  cere- 
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mony  was  ended  the  little  company  were 
invited  to  supper.  There  was  a well-sup- 
plied table  and  pleasant  conversation.  The 
company  separated  after  worship  conduct- 
ed by  the  minister  who  married  them. 

Mark  said  to  me:  “Jim,  you  will  go  home 
with  us.”  Their  home  had  been  furnished 
beforehand  for  their  accommodation.  I 
cannot  forget  that  night.  I was  about  to 
leave,  when  Mark  said:  “Don’t  leave  till 
we  have  had  prayer.”  I thought  he  would 
forego  that,  as  they  had  already  joined  in 
worship.  But  he  said:  “No;  I wish  to 
ask  God’s  blessing  in  my  own  home  and 
upon  it.”  We  joined  in  singing — I was  the 
leader — 

The  power  to  bless  my  house 
Belongs  to  God  alone ; 

Yet  rendering  him  my  constant  vows, 

He  sends  his  blessing  down. 

Then,  after  a Scripture  lesson  had  been 
read  and  prayer  offered,  I bid  them  good- 
night. 

♦ — ^ 
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I thought  that  an  auspicious  beginning; 
but  I confess  to  have  wondered  a little  at 
his  disregard  of  some  of  the  customs  of 
similar  occasions.  Why  such  a quiet  wed- 
ding? and  why  settle  down  right  awa}^  like 
old  married  people?  I might  have  antici- 
pated his  reply,  and  it  is  indeed  strange 
that  I should  have  put  the  questions.  He 
did  not  think  many  persons  felt  so  much 
interest  in  him  and  his  affairs  that  it  was 
necessary  to  call  them  to  witness  his  mar- 
riage, and  he  feared  that  in  a large  compa- 
ny there  might  be  unseemly  levity.  As  to 
‘‘going  off  on  a wedding  trip,”  he  thought 
he  would  be  more  comfortable  at  home,  more 
enjoy  in  its  quiet  his  new-found  treasure, 
and,  moreover,  he  thought  the  cost  of  the 
trip  better  spent  in  the  purchase  of  what 
was  needed  in  the  house,  or  saved  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  future. 

One  thing  he  did  not  tell  me,  but  I found 
it  out:  the  day  of  his  marriage  he  sent  a 
stove  and  coal,  a mattress  and  “comforts,” 
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to  a poor  neighbor.  I was  in  the  house 
soon  after,  and  expressed  my  pleasure  that 
she  was  not  hovering  over  a poor  fire,  and 
that  the  bed  was  so  well  furnished.  Then 
she  told  me  all  about  it. 


CHAPTER  IL 

“ The  effect  of  righteousness,  quietness  and  confidence 
forever.” — Isaiah. 

^INCE  the  boyhood  and  marriage  of, my 
friend  there  has  been  a wide  interval  of 
time.  I need  not  recite  the  occurrences  of 
the  years  that  have  gone,  but  I do  wish  to 
tell  something  of  the  family  ways  of  Mr. 
Mark  Beatty  and  his  household. 

How  many  changes  in  these  years  I He, 
at  the  time  of  the  present  writing,  is  a set- 
tled man  in  middle  life — a little  past  it.  He 
does  not'  seem  to  me  to  be  much  changed, 
and  his  wife  even  less;  but  then  I have 
seen  them  almost  every  day,  so  that  any 
changes  that  have  taken  place  have  come 
on  so  gradually  that  they  have  not  impressed 
me.  His  children  are  about  his  knees  and 
around  his  table.  As  for  myself,  I have 
become  gray  since  that*  wedding  time, 
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though  I seem  to  myself  to  be  much  as  I 
used  to  be.  x\fter  all,  I must  confess  that 
the  picture  I had  taken  for  Mark  does  not 
look  just  like  the  one  I had  taken  last  week 
for  his  little  daughter.  I gave  the  picture 
to  Mark  the  day  he  wedded,  and  ever  since 
it  has  hung  in  the  family-room.  When  I 
glance  at  it  I see  that  the  hair  is  black,  and 
the  face  full.  Little  Mildred  says:  “Uncle 
Jim,  my  picture  is  better  than  papa’s:  mine 
has  gray  hair  and  gray  beard,  just  like 
you.”  Another  thing  almost  convinces  me 
that  I have  changed  in  appearance:  when 
I meet  an  acquaintance  whom  I have  not 
seen  for  a long  time  he  remarks:  “How 
you  have  changed!  ” Still  there  is  an  off- 
set to  this.  Some  one  else  says:  “I  see  no 
change  in  you,  except  that  your  hair  was  so 
black  when  we  last  met.”  I scarcely  know 
what  to  think  of  myself.  I do  not  know 
how  it  happens  that  there  should  be  so 
much  outward  alteration,  while  I feel  just 
as  I did  when  I was  a young  man.  But 
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see ! I am  drifting  into  autobiography. 

This  I did  not  intend,  and  must  avoid. 

Now  and  then  I was  at  Mark’s  in  the  day- 
time; but  after  the  day’s  business,  when 
not  at  my  own  home,  I could  commonly  be 
found  at  his.  My  coming  could  not  be  a sur- 
prise ; but  my  welcome  was  always  as  cor- 
dial as  if  my  visits  were  rare.  It  was  proof 
of  the  genuineness  and  strength  of  their  love 
that  my  oft  coming  never  exhausted  it. 

In  my  love  of  a quiet  life  I resembled 
Mark,  and  this  was  doubtless  one  reasbn 
why  I so  constantly  spent  my  evenings  with 
him  and  his  family.  I never  ceased  to  be 
impressed  with  the  spirit  of  repose  which 
seemed  to  have  entered  that  home  to  stay; 
but,  when  I come  to  think  of  it,  I believe 
that  what  seemed  to  be  a quiet  spirit  com- 
ing from  without  was  nothing  more  than 
the  quiet  spirit  of  the  family  breathing  a 
sweet  influence  upon  every  one. 

I could  but  contrast  the  impression  made 
upon  me  by  occasional  visits  to  some  others. 
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I would  leave  them  with  an  unsatisfied  feel- 
ing, a sense  of  discomposure;  but  always, 
when  I reached  my  home  after  a visit  to 
Mr.  Mark  Beatty,  I was  free  from  distrac- 
tion of  mind,  ready  for  any  thing  claiming 
attention,  or  if  I encountered  any  thing  dis- 
agreeable in  character,  I was  not  easily  up- 
set by  it. 

I wondered,  too,  how  it  was  there  never 
seemed  to  be  any  repressive  force;  every 
one  was  free  to  do  what  he  pleased,  and  was 
pldased  to  do  what  was  right.  Among  other 
things,  I learned  this  important  lesson:  Chil- 
dren can  be  very  happy,  and  yet  not  be 
boisterous.  I never  saw  sunnier  faces  than 
those  of  Mark’s  children.  They  were  so 
merry,  there  were  such  ripples  of  laughter; 
but  there  was  little  noise,  and  there  was  no 
contention. 

But  why  tell  any  thing  of  Mr.  Mark  Beat- 
ty and  his  family?  The  answer  is  that  his 
home,  so  I think,  was  more  nearly  like  what 
all  homes  should  be  than  any  other  I have 
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known;  and  so  I reasoned  with  myself; 
perhaps  if  I tell  about  it  other  families 
may  be  helped  by  the  endeavor  to  imi- 
tate such  a good  example.  Many  houses 
shelter  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  but  the  groups  under  those  shel- 
ters are  not  always  happy.  The  unhappi- 
ness is  not  always  due  to  wickedness, ' not 
always  to  ignorance  of  what  is  necessary  to 
riiake  a home  happy:  it  is  often  because 
*>  those  who  make  up  the  family  are  very  in- 
considerate, very  thoughtless,  as  we  say. 
This  story  of  Mr.  Mark  and  his  family  may 
help  those  who  would  be  glad  to  be  helped 
to  be  more  thoughtful.  May  be  it  would 
not  become  me  to  say  that  the  family  of 
which  I write  was,  as  a family,  perfect,  and 
I shall  not  say  it;  but  I can  tell  you  what 
I know,  and,  after  the  telling,  others  can 
judge  for  themselves.  No  doubt  some  will 
see,  or  think  they  see,  where  improvement 
can  be  made.  If  so,  nothing  is  to  be  done 
but  to  make  the  improvement. 

^ — 


CHAPTER  III. 


“ Not  looking  each  of  you  to  his  own  things,  but  each 
of  you  also  to  the  things  of  others.” — Paul. 


OW  I must  tell  the  story,  and  let  it 


r speak  for  itself.  When  I began  to 
write  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  give  any  de- 
scription of  the  house  and  its  furnishings. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  do  so, 
though  it  is  very  little  I shall  say  about 
them.  The  house  was  plain,  and  not  large. 
You  will  see  that  the  house  could  not  have 
been  large  when  I tell  you  there  was  but 
one  guest-chamber;  but  that  did  not  repre- 
sent the  capacity  of  its  accommodations. 
Upon  occasion  Mrs.  Mark  Beatty  had  a 
way  of  largely  increasing  them.  I do  not 
know — I am  not  presumed  to  know — how 
she  did  it.  There  were  at  times  four  or 
five  guests,  and  yet  I never  saw  any  thing 
to  show  that  either  the  family  or  the  friends 
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were  uncomfortable.  Just  now  the  saying 
comes  to  mind,  “Where  there’s  a will 
there’s  a way.”  I’ll  believe  that  saying 
has  in  it  somehow  the  explanation,  and  so, 
passing  on,  say  no  more  about  it. 

One  thing  I intended  to  put  into  this  nar- 
rative at  another  point,  but  as  it  occurs  to 
me  now  I’ll  put  it  down,  lest  I should  for- 
get it.  The  table  was  never  crowded.  At 
dinner  there  was  one  dish  of  meat,  a few 
vegetables,  and  a simple  dessert,  but  every 
thing  was  inviting  to  the  eye.  The  cloth 
was  so  white,  the  dishes  were  so  neatly  ar- 
ranged, and  the  glass  was  so  beautifully 
polished  that  one  who  could  not  eat  must 
indeed  have  had  a poor  appetite.  Nothing 
was  mussed,  and  nothing  superabundant;  so 
there  was  no  disinclination  to  eat  because 
things  did  not  look  nice,  or  because  they 
were  piled  up.  Of  course  some  addition 
was  made  to  the  family  fare  when  guests 
were  expected;  and,  though  I never  heard 
Mrs.  Mark  say  any  thing  about  it,  I suspect 
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she  thought  pot-luck  was  not  the  proper 
dish  to  put  before  looked-for  guests.  Per- 
haps she  thought  “We  just  consider  you 
one  of  the  family”  was  a method  of  treat- 
ment which  might  be  carried  a little  too  far.  ^ 
When  friends  called  near  the  meal-time 
they  were  invited  to  remain.  At  such 
times  only  slight  changes,  if  any,  were 
made  in  the  table.  Another  plate  was. 
laid,  perhaps  a dish  of  fruit  or  other  trifle 
was  added  in  recognition  of  the  guest;  but 
this  was  all.  But  I used  to  note  that  the 
friends  who  dropped  in  always  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  society  and  the  creature  comforts. 

The  unstudied  courtesy,  the  cordial  though 
undemonstrative  welcome,  and  the  cheerful 
conversation  may  have  helped  in  both.  I 
suspect  they  did.  I heard  Mark  one  day 
say:  “It  gives  me  pleasure  to  have  my 
friends  come  without  ceremony.  I feel 
that  I am  often  benefited  by  a change  in 
the  current  of  thought  to  which  their  pres- 
ence leads;  but  for  another  reason  I am 
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pleased:  the  conversation  of  intelligent, 
Christian  friends  is  an  education  for  my 
children.  They  understand  and  appropri- 
ate much  as  they  quietly  listen,  or  as  .now 
and  then  they  take  part  in  what  is  going 
on.’’  Just  here  my  pen  was  about  to  run 
off  telling  about  the  children,  but  I hold  it 
in — at  least  for  the  present. 

I began  to  tell  about  the  house  and  its 
furnishings,  and,  as  yet,  never  a word  has 
been  said  respecting  the  appointments  of 
the  house.  Only  a few  words  are  neces- 
• sary.  The  furniture  was  neat,  plain,  and 
substantial.  There  was  little  carving  or 
other  fancy  work,  there  was  nothing  gaudy, 
and  there  was  nothing  too  good  for  use. 

I ought  to  say,,  also,  that  the  rooms  were 
not  crowded,  and  that  no  traps  lurked 
around  in  which  the  unwary  guest  might 
be  caught  or  over  which  he  might  stumble 
and  fall.  There  were  a few  engravings 
on  the  parlor  walls  and  a few  books 
upon  a corner-table.  These  do  not  quite 
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complete  the  inventory,  but  further  detail  is 
unnecessary. 

I must  say  something  of  the  tone  of  the 
household.  Something  has  already  been 
said  of  it,  and  yet  I would  write  of  it  again. 

The  spirit  of  repose  has  been  mentioned. 

It  seemed  to  pervade  the  place.  Upon  re- 
flection I am  disposed  to  add  this  character- 
istic: constant  consideration  of  others.  It 
was  evident  that  each  member  of  the  family 
thought  that  every  other  member  had  not 
only  rights,  but  also  feelings,  which  he  was 
bound  to  respect.  Some  particulars  may  • 
be  given  in  other  parts  of  this  plain  ac- 
count; but  an  effect  of  this  may  be  noted 
just  here.  This  constant  regard  for  others 
evidently  increased  self-respect.  It  was 
much  that  by  this  scrupulous  respect  for 
others  their  comfort  was  secured;  it  was 
something  more  that  this  unvarying  consid- 
eration of  others  and  for  others  increased 
their  own  self-respect.  Each  member  of 
the  family  felt  more  and  more  that  he  could 
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not  do  any  thing  that  would  be  inconsistent 
with  true  nobleness  of  character.  I have 
known  no  family  in  which  self-respect  and 
loving  thoughtfulness  for  others  were  so 
combined. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


“Nevertheless  do  ye  also  severally  love  each  one  his 
own  wife  even  as  himself;  and  let  the  wife  see  that  she 
fear  her  husband.” — Paul. 


R.  MARK  and  his  wife  were  not  demon- 


^ strative  in  their  affection  for  each  other 
before  strangers,  but  I never  knew  husband 
and  wife  who  were  more  uniformly  respect- 
ful, attentive,  and  polite.  If  Mrs.  Mark 
entered  the  parlor  when  persons  not  of  the 
family  were  present,  her  husband  always 
arose  and  handed  her  a chair — that  is,  un- 
less the  children  were  present,  in  which 
case  one  of  them  promptly  rendered  the 
service.  In  attentions  to  each  other  I nev- 
er saw  any  change:  they  did  in  the  later 
years  just  what  they  did  in  the  first  few 
months  after  marriage.  The  bud  and  leaf 
which  Mrs.  Mark  commonly  wore  pinned 
to  her  dress  had  been  plucked  by  her  hus- 
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band.  I had  often  noticed  in  other  homes 
that  husbands  and  wives  jested  with  each 
other — playfully  jested,  and  yet  in  a way 
that  produced  some  embarrassment,  and 
occasionally  led  to  painful  feeling — but  I 
never  heard  any  thing  of  this  kind  betw^een 
Mr.  Mark  and  his  wife;  and  I think  there 
was,  from  the  avoidance  of  that  practice, 
always  a current  of  truer  peace. 

If  I chanced  to  be  at  the  house  when  he 
returned,  I observed  that  one  of  the  first 
things  he  did,  after  the  customary  greetings, 
was  to  express  the  hope  that  his  wife  had 
had  a pleasant  day.  Then  he  would  in- 
quire what  had  been  going  on  and  who  had 
called.  The  account  of  his  day’s  work 
and  its  incidents  followed.  But  unpleasant 
matters,  if  there  had  been  such,  were  not 
mentioned. 

I ventured  one  day  to  say:  ‘‘Mark,  you 
appear  never  to  have  the  conflicts  and  un- 
pleasantnesses which  occur  in  other  lives.” 

“O  yes,”  he  replied;  “we  have  them — not 
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often,  it  is  true,  but  sometimes — but  wife 
and  I agree  that  it  is  better  to  talk  of  these 
things,  when  any  talk  is  necessary,  in  our 
hours  of  retirement.  We  find,  too,  that  by 
waiting  a little  while  what  seemed  so  very 
disagreeable  is  not  really  so  bad  as  we  at 
first  thought,  and  sometimes  it  quite  fades 
from  our  minds.  In  any  case,  we  agree 
that  it  is  not  well  to  burden  any  friend  with 
what  is  disagreeable  to  us  and  might  prove 
unpleasant  to  them.” 

The  children  were  not  forgotten : his 
kind  inquiries  extended  to  them.  It  was 
very  sweet  to  hear  him  say:  ‘‘  Has  my  little 
daughter  [or  son]  had  a good  time?” 

My  sister  said  to  me  one  day  long  ago : 

“I  was  at  Mark’s.”  “Well,”  I replied, 
“what  do  you  report?”  “Nothing  in  par- 
ticular, except  this:  I saw  some  money  on 
the  table,  and  remarked  to  Mrs.  Mark: 

‘You  are  rich  to-day.’  ‘Yes,’  she  replied; 

‘I  am  always  rich;  but  my  husband  gave 
me  that  to-day  “all  for  myself,”  as  the 
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children  phrase  it.  He  says  that  wives 
ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  ask  their  hus- 
bands for  money  every  time  they  need  to 
purchase  -a  trifle  or  help  some  one  in  need; 
so  he  hands  me  week  by  week  what  is  re- 
quired for  the  family  expenses,  and,  when 
his  income  permits,  he  gives  me  some- 
thing, as  he  says,  ‘Ho  do  what  I please 
with.”  ’ I wish,  Jim,  all  the  men  understood 
us  as  well  as  Mr.  Mark.  All  women  like 
to  have  a little  all  their  own;  and  I am  sure 
that  if  they  would  take  Mr.  Mark’s  course, 
wives  would  be  happier  because  of  such 
tokens  of  appreciation  and  expressions  of 
love;  besides,  the  husbands  would  not  be 
losers  by  it.  They  would  be  happier  for 
the  reason  that  they  had  done  a graceful 
thing,  and  because  the  greater  happiness  of 
the  wife  would  be  reflected  on  them.” 

I ought  to  mention,  in  this  connection, 
one  thing  more.  It  was  Mr.  Mark’s  con- 
stant habit  to  confer  with  his  wife  about 
his  business.  She  was  kept  advised  re- 
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specting  it,  and  her  opinion  sought  when- 
ever any  thing  important  was  to  be  done. 
He  said  to  me;  “My  wife  is  more  nearly 
interested  in  my  success  than  any  one  else ; 
her  interest  quickens  her  apprehension; 
she  will  not  advise  in  order  to  promote  any 
private  ends;  it  is  but  just  to  her  as  my 
wife,  and  recognizes  her  superior  judg- 
ment.” Later  in  life  I heard  him  say;  “I 
never  undertook  any  thing  which  my  wife 
disapproved;  I rarely  did  any  thing  of  the 
propriety  of  which  she  had  serious  misgiv- 
ings.” Mr.  Mark  did  not  accumulate  rap- 
idly; but  he  never  failed  in  business,  and 
not  often  suffered  from  any  embarrassment., 
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CHAPTER  V. 

“As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord.” — 
y^os/iua. 

10  UT  I must  not  write  more  of  the  husband 
and  wife,  lest  my  story  should  prove 
too  long.  I must  now  write  of  the  father 
and  mother.  The  account  of  them  might 
almost  be  disposed  of  by  the  remark  that 
the  same  considerate  treatment  which 
marked  the  intercourse  of  the  husband  and 
wife  was  manifest  in  all  other  relations; 
but  I prefer  to  say  a little  more.  There 
are  many  things  I would  like  to  tell  about. 
Mr.  Mark’s  household  was  a religious  one. 
There  was  nothing  obtrusive  in  their  relig- 
ion, and  yet  somehow  everybody  who  en- 
tered that  home  received  the  impression 
that  the  famil}"  feared  God  and  kept  his 
commandments.  One  thing  that  helped  to 
make  this  impression  must  have  been  the 
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fact  that  the  absent  were  never  spoken  of 
unkindly.  In  a few  instances,  I remember, 
callers  began  to  criticise  the  absent  in  an 
unfriendly  way.  Mr.  Mark  listened,  but 
said  never  a word;  yes,  never  a word.  If 
he  had  but  said,  “Indeed?”  or,  “Is  that 
so?”  the  persons  might  have  gone  on;  but 
that  dead  silence  was  too  embarrassing  for 
any  thing.  Very  soon  the  narrators  — I 
mean  the  story-tellers  or  critics — were  glad 
of  any  thing  which  turned  the  conversation 
into  another  channel.  And  yet  Mr.  Mark 
was  not  wanting  in  positive  convictions 
concerning  all  wrong-doing,  and  I heard 
him  more  than  once  use  great  plainness  of 
speech.  But  then  it  was  to  the  offender, 
and  not  of  him.  The  influence  of  this 
sweet  charity  was  felt  by  the  children.  It 
was  not  often  they  spoke  of  others  in  an 
unfriendly  way ; but  if  they  began  to  do  so, 
a word,  or  even  a look,  was  sufficient  to  ar- 
rest it.  The  fact  is,  persons  were  less  fre- 
quently than  in  many  homes  the  subjects  of 
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conversation ; thus  they  were  less  liable  to 
drift  into  censoriousness,  or  into  speaking 
— from  the  desire  to  be  charitable — more 
favorably  of  any  one  than  might  be  con- 
sistent with  truth. 

I intended  to  write  separately  of  the 
children;  but  parents  and  children  are  in 
such  close  relation  that  I cannot  write  fully 
of  one  without  at  the  same  time  saying 
something  of  the  other.  So  I shall  write 
of  parents  and  children.  A few  words 
from  Paul  will  fitly  introduce  what  I desire 
to  write:  “Children,  obey  your  parents  in 
the  Lord:  for  this  is  right.  . . . And, 

ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to 
wrath:  but  nurture  them  in  the  chastening 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord.” 

I need  not  assure  my  readers  that  Mr. 

Mark  conducted  famil}^  worship.  Always 
just  after  breakfast  and  tea,  and  before  any 
one  had  left  the  table,  the  servant  was 
called,  a Scripture  lesson  read,  and  prayer 
offered.  They  did  not  commonly  sing.  I 
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heard  Mark  say  more  than  once  that  he  al- 
ways regretted  his  inability  to  lead  in  this 
part  of  worship.  He  heartily  approved  it; 
but  it  was  so  that  no  member  of  his  family 
could  raise  a tune,  though  all  could  follow  a 
leader. 

Family  worship  occupied  but  a brief 
space.  One  of  the  children  read  the  lesson, 
and  the  father  prayed.  Now  and  then  there 
was  a word  of  comment,  or  some  practical 
lesson  pointed  out.  Though  the  service 
was  brief,  there  was  no  sign  of  haste;  all 
were  reverent.  I am  reminded  that  his 
children  were  early  taught  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  religious  duties  of  the  home. 

One  of  the  children  always  read  the  lesson, 
and  often  the  father  would  call  upon  one  of 
the  boys  to  ask  a blessing  at  the  table. 

There  was  no  sign  of  shamefacedness  or  of 
embarrassment;  they  began  early,  and  were 
used  to  it.  I thought  that  this  practice  must 
prove  helpful  in  more  ways  than  one.  It 
would  make  public  service,  when  called  to 
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it,  easy;  it  would  also  be  always  a blessed 
influence  through  life.  They  could  not, 
when  thrown  out  into  the  world,  lay  aside 
the  habit  which  had  been  formed  in  their 
earlier  years  in  the  peaceful  home.  Blessed 
memories  would  re-enforce  their  resolution 
to  keep  in  the  old  paths. 

I believe  I never  heard  either  Mr.  Mark 
or  his  wife  give  a formal  command  to  a 
child  or  to  a servant.  It  was  always,  ‘‘My 
son,  can  you  do  so  and  so  for  me?”  There 
was  always  the  prompt  response,  “Yes, 
sir;”  and  when  the  service  had  been  ren- 
dered it  was  always  acknowledged  with,  “I 
thank  you.”  If  a servant  was  addressed,  it 
was  with,  “I  wish  you  would  do  so  and  so,” 
or,  “Please  do  so  and  so.”  Any  service 
was  always  politely  acknowledged,  but  with- 
out profusion  of  thanks.  And  just  here  I 
wish  to  say,  servants  had  uniformly  consid- 
erate, but  never  familiar,  treatment.  There 
was  no  conversation  with  them  beyond  what 
was  necessary  in  directing  their  work,  un- 
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less  they  were  sick.  In  this  case  there  was 
not  only  attention  to  their  wants,  but  also 
all  proper  expression  of  sympathy. 

Mrs.  Mark  was  careful  that  no  one  in 
her  service  was  overtaxed ; she  was  equal- 
ly careful  that  all  had  full  employment; 
for,  she  said,  “if  they  have  much  spare 
time,  they  soon  become  dissatisfied.”  Talk 
about  servants  was  never  introduced  in  con- 
versation with  friends  who  called,  though 
now  and  then  I gathered  from  words  she 
dropped  some  knowledge  of  her  practice. 
For  example:  I learned  she  always  dealt 
liberally  with  any  entering  her  service ; but 
if  at  any  time  thereafter  they  made  a de- 
mand for  higher  wages,  she  kindly  declined, 
and  if  they  continued  dissatisfied,  she  per- 
mitted them  to  leave.  She  was  persuaded 
that  if  servants  became  dissatisfied  when  re- 
ceiving fair  wages,  they  would  not  be  long 
contented  if  an  advance  were  made.  But 
she  seldom  changed  her  servants ; the  serv- 
ants seldom  desired  to  change. 
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If  Mr.  Mark  had  been  from  home  a week 
or  two,  he  always  brought,  on  his  return, 
some  little  token  of  remembrance  of  the 
children  and  of  the  domestic  help.  At 
Christmas  each  member  of  the  family  had 
something  for  Amy : a handkerchief,  apron, 
shawl,  gloves,  or  what  not.  Just  now  I re- 
call this  about  Mr.  Mark:  whenever  the 
anniversary  of  Mrs.  Mark’s  birth  rolled 
round  it  was  always  the  occasion  of  some 
dainty  gift;  and  so  likewise  Mrs.  Mark 
showed  she  did  not  forget  her  husband’s 
birthday.  Perhaps  it  was  nothing  more 
than  an  extra  good  supper;  but  there  was 
always  something  which  showed  that  she 
had  it  in  mind.  How  many  things  crowd 
upon  me  as  I think  of  my  good  friends ! 

The  Sunday  dinner  was  prepared,  as  far 
as  possible,  on  Saturday.  There  was  cold 
meat  or  cold  baked  fowls;  but  there  was 
besides  enough  to  make  it  the  most  enjoya- 
ble meal  of  the  week.  Mrs.  Mark  used  to 
say:  “I  think  all  unnecessary  work  on  the 
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Lord’s-day  should  be  avoided,  but  I also 
think  that  every  thing  possible  should  be 
done  to  make  it  a day  of  brightness  to  the 
children.  I wish  them  to  have,  for  every 
reason,  pleasant  thoughts  of  the  day  of 
rest.” 

Great  care  was  taken  by  the  mother  to 
provide  generous  and  palatable  food  for  the 
children . She  thought  their  health  demand- 
ed that  their  food  should  be  generous. 
Their  pleasure  was  greater  when  they  could 
have  what  they  liked ; and  so  if  the  children 
asked  for  pot-pie,  or  dumplings,  or  any 
thing  else,  for  dinner,  they  usually  got  what 
they  called  for.  I never  heard  her  say, 
and  I am  sure  she  never  said:  I wish  you 
would  go  away;  you  are  always  bothering 
me  about  something.” 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  moral  train- 
ing of  the  children  was  largely  with  the 
mother — not  wholly,  but  largely.  In  this, 
as  in  every  thing,  she  showed — so  I thought 
— the  best  judgment.  She  did  not  “lect- 
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ure  ” the  children.  Seldom  did  she  say, 
“Don’t  do  this  or  that.”  She  had  very  few 
rules.  Little  irregularities  she  saw  as  not 
seeing — that  is,  she  did  not  make  them  mat- 
ter of  rebuke  or  comment.  If  a child  hap- 
pened to  break  a glass  or  a saucer,  and  it 
was  evidently  the  result  of  carelessness,  he 
was  quietly  admonished  to  be  more  careful, 
but  he  was  not  scolded ; but  if  in  any  thing 
the  child  showed  a want  of  right  principle, 
or  was  guilty  of  any  breach  of  morals,  it 
was  not  passed  lightly  by.  The  child  was 
taken  apart;  then  the  reproof  was  serious; 
then  the  wrong  was  clearly  exhibited.  I 
sometimes  thought  it  would  have  been  well 
if  the  lesson  had  been  given  before  the  other 
children;  but  I have  reached  a different 
conclusion.  Such  exposure  of  the  child 
might  have  tended  to  hardening;  and,  fur- 
thermore, as  the  others  must  have  known 
the  reason  for  the  withdrawal — their  own 
experience  would  inform  them  of  this — 
they  must  have  been  as  much  impressed  by 
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what  they  knew  was  passing  in  mother’s 
room  as  if  the}^  had  been  ear-witnesses  of 
it.  After  one  of  these  private  conversa- 
tions there  was  no  allusion  to  it,  not  even  a 
question  asked  by  another  child. 

There  were  occasional  disagreements 
among  the  children,  though,  as  I have  said, 
there  was  no  ill-natured  contention.  Some- 
times the  children  would  appeal  to  the  moth- 
er to  decide  a question.  How  much  wis- 
dom is  needed  in  such  cases ! The 
scales  must  be  held  with  an  equal  hand. 
Much  wisdom?  Yes;  as  much  as  is  needed 
for  the  right  government  of  a municipality. 
When  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  mother 
she  would  patiently  hear  both  sides,  not  suf- 
fering one  to  make  a correction  while  an- 
other was  speaking.  Then,  if  it  were  a 
question  of  morals,  she  would  quietly  say, 
“Let  us  see  what  God  says  about  it;”  and 
so,  turning  to  the  Bible — which  she  always 
kept  at  hand — she  would  find  some  place  in 
it  in  which  God’s  judgment  was  recorded. 
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If  explanation  was  needed,  it  was  given;  if 
it  was  plain  without  explanation,  nothing 
more  was  said,  and  the  case  ended.  I 
never  knew  children  who  had  more  rever- 
ence for  the  Bible;  I may  add,  more  rev- 
erence for  parents.  A decision  of  any 
question  by  father  or  mother  was  final.  No 
child  of  Mr.  Mark’s  ever  dissented  from  the 
parental  judgment,  or  took  an  appeal. 

Loud  tones  were  avoided.  When  any 
direction  was  to  be  given,  the  child’s  name 
was  spoken,  and  the  father  or  mother 
paused  only  a moment  to  be  assured  that 
the  word  was  heard.  Then  the  direction 
was  given  in  a quiet  manner  and  in  a low 
tone.  In  every  case  the  direction  was 
obeyed.  To  this  I recall  no  exception.  A 
threat  I never  heard  in  Mr.  Mark’s  house. 
It  was  one  of  his  favorite  sayings:  “If  you 
wish  to  entertain  children,  talk  to  them;  tell 
them  about  something  3"ou  did  when  you 
were  a boy.  But  if  you  wish  to  control 
them,  use  few  and  soft  words.”  And  he 
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used  to  add:  “Absolute  silence  is  a potent 
means  for  the  control  of  either  children  or 
men.” 

There  were  well-chosen  books  within 
easy  reach.  The  shelves  were  low  and 
easily  accessible.  Mr.  Mark  thought  that 
even  a slight  difficulty  in  putting  the  hand 
on  a book  might  disincline  one  to  use  some 
spare  half-hour.  There  were  also  a daily 
paper  and  the  papers  of  the  Church.  The 
children  were  ‘neither  encouraged  to  read 
the  papers  nor  advised  not  to  do  so.  I 
should  make  an  exception  in  one  particular. 
The  father  used  to  say:  “ I think  you  ought 
to  keep  yourselves  informed  respecting  af- 
fairs of  current  interest.”  If  the  matter 
pertained  to  European  war  or  politics,  he 
would  sometimes  ask  them  where  such  a 
city  was,  or  what  relation  it  had,  geograph- 
ically, to  some  other.  This  would  lead  to 
an  examination  of  the  map  till  the  required 
information  was  gained.  Other  questions 
were  often  put  which  would  make  search  or 
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reading  necessary,  and  so  the  matter  was 
impressed  on  their  memory,  and  their  stock 
of  information  greatly  increased.  Occa- 
sionally, after  the  father  had  read  an  article, 
he  would  say:  “I  would  like  you,  my  son, 
to  read  this,  and  give  me  your  opinion  of 
it.”  It  was  wonderful  how  self-respecting 
the  children  were,  and  how  wide  and  accu- 
rate their  information.  Though  he  did  not 
advise  the  children  respecting  their  reading 
of  the  newspapers — except  as  briefly  indi- 
cated— he  did  not  devote  much  of  his  own 
time  to  them.  In  this  particular  the  chil- 
dren resembled  their  father.  But  he  did 
advise  the  reading  of  good  books.  He 
used  to  say  to  me:  “Jim,  I think  it  is  dn 
many  ways  hurtful  to  give  much  time  to 
fragmentary  reading.  It  takes  time  which 
might  be  better  employed;  it  weakens  the 
power  of  memory;  it  becomes  a dissipa- 
tion; it  disqualifies  for  graver  reading;  it 
diminishes  mental  force — in  fact,”  he  would 
say,  “it  is  many  times  only  an  excuse  for 
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the  neglect  of  what  would  be  a tax  upon  at- 
tention, though  much  more  profitable.” 

There  was  nothing  slipshod  about  him. 
His  information  was  accurate,  and,  in  an 
unusual  degree,  he  had  the  power  of  con- 
tinuous thought.  Respecting  the  reading 
of  books,  he  would  say:  “Besides  that 
subjects  are  more  fully  discussed  in  them, 
it  is  a.  clear  gain  that  the  reading  of  books 
aids  in  forming  the  habit  of  perseverance, 
itself  an  important  matter.” 

Mr.  Mark  and  his  wife  were  careful  nev- 
er to  make  a child  the  butt  of  ridicule. 
Nothing  was  ever  done  which  could  by 
possibility  humiliate  a child.  The  little 
folks  were  treated  with  as  much  genuine 
respect  as  the  most  grave  and  reverend 
persons.  When  strangers  were  present  the 
children  were  commonly  silent;  but  if  they 
were  disposed  to  participate  in  the  conver- 
sation, they  were  heard  with  attention,  and 
never  crowded  aside. 

There  was  a singular  maturity  about  the 
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children.  The  boys  were  manly,  but  not 
mannish;  the  girls  were  womanly,  but  not 
womanish — the  fact  is,  the  parents  and  chil- 
dren were  as  nearly  as  possible  upon  an 
equality.  The  parents  thought  that,  after 
their  personal  salvation,  they  had  no  work 
of  greater  importance  than  the  education  of 
their  children.  This  word,  as  they  used  it, 
had  a wide  significance.  It  included  all 
that  was  needed  to  fit  them  for  a godly, 
honorable,  and  useful  life;  all  that  was 
needed  to  prepare  them  for  the  life  to 
come. 

I saw  that  the  views  they  held  of  pa- 
rental obligation  imposed  upon  them  duties 
which  some  parents  might  think  of  as  bur- 
dens. They  were  never  so  to  them.  The 
watchfulness,  painstaking,  and  self-denial 
which  they  constantly  practiced  were  the 
habit  of  their  lives,  and  very  easy  in  the 
performance.  Every  thing  they  did  seemed 
so  natural.  So  many  little  things — but  are 
they  little  things  ? — occur  to  me  which  illus- 
trate what  I have  said. 
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After  tea  Saturday  evening  the  father 
heard  the  children  recite  their  Sunday- 
school  lesson  for  the  next  day,  conversed 
with  them  about  it,  questioned  them  that  he 
might  learn  how  far  they  understood  what 
they  had  studied,  and  explained  any  thing 
that  was  obscure  or  not  plain  to  them. 

When  I chanced  to  be  wdth  them  at  that 
hour  I listened  with  pleasure  and  profit.  I 
never  saw  any  thing  that  seemed  less  like  a 
task;  and,  by  the  way,  I was  many  times  re- 
freshed by  the  just  and  striking  comments 
of  the  children  themselves.  Both  father 
and  mother  were  interested  in  all  the  stud- 
ies of  their  children.  If  they  needed  help, 
it  was  cheerfully  given ; but  not  until  it  was 
evident  the  difficulty  could  not  be  over- 
come without  assistance.  When  Mr.  Mark 
thought  any  child  sought  aid  before  he  had 
‘.‘done  his  best”  he  would  say,  pleasantly: 

“Try,  try  again.”  But  his  help  was  never 
withheld  when  a lesson  could  not  be  mas- 
tered without  it. 
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What  a delightful  day  Sunday  was  at  Mr. 
Mark’s!  They  talked  about  the  sermon, 
read  when  so  inclined,  had  music  if  any 
one  present  could  lead  in  song,  or  engaged 
in  general  conversation;  and  yet  they  did 
not  visit  nor  receive  visits  on  the  Lord’s- 
day.  A friend’s  visit  would  sometimes  ex- 
tend over  Sunday — as  may  occur  with  any 
one — but  persons  did  not ‘‘call.”  I except 
myself,  for  I was  almost  one  of  the  family. 
I must  qualify  these  statements  just  a little. 
In  some  cases  children  did  call.  They 
were  treated  kindly,  and  invited  to  seats; 
but  that  was  very  dull.  Sometimes  they 
would  venture  to  say,  “Let’s  go  out  and 
play;”  but  Mrs.  Mark  would  interfere 
pleasantly,  “‘Not  to-day,  children.”  Well, 
the  visitors  did  not  stay  long,  and  as  Sun- 
day calls  were  not  returned  they  were  sel- 
dom repeated. 

I said  they  talked  about  the  sermon ; and 
so  they  did ; but  this  was  only  to  reproduce 
what  they  had  heard,  to  learn  how  much 
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each  remembered,  and  to  impress  all  more 
deeply  upon  the  memory.  I never  heard 
any  criticism  of  the  preacher  or  of  his  mes- 
sage, unless — and  this  was  rare — something 
had  dropped  from  the  preacher’s  lips  which 
was  incorrect  in  fact,  liable  to  misconstruc- 
tion, or  which  might,  without  explanation, 
be  misleading.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Mark  and 
his  wife  greatly  reverenced  the  messengers 
of  God,  and  greatly  loved  the  people  with 
whom  they  had  Christian  fellowship.  I 
heard  Mark  one  day  say,  when  speaking 
of  the  preachers:  “God  bless  them  by 
whom  he  blesses  us!”  In  speaking  of 
the  Church  he  would  say  “our  Church.” 
The  children  spoke  of  it  just  like  their  fa- 
ther, and — though  the  remark  is  anticipato- 
ry— all  the  children  remained  in  the  Church 
of  their  parents. 

You  know  I am  writing  about  the  pains 
they  took  in  the  education  of  their  children. 
I must  tell  more  of  it.  The  young  folks 
asked  many  questions.  When  the  father 
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knew  the  answer  it  was  promptly  given ; if 
he  did  not  know  it,  he  would  reply:  “ I do 
not  know,  but  I’ll  look  it  up  and  tell  you.” 

And  he  always  did.  I never  heard  him 
profess  to  give  the  information  sought  if 
there  was  any  doubt  in  his  own  mind.  I 
never  knew  him  to  dismiss  an  inquiry  with, 

“I  don’t  know.”  I never  knew  him  to 
content  himself  or  them  with  any  thing 
less  than  full  information  respecting  the 
matter  in  question,  unless  he  was  unable  to 
obtain  it,  and  then  he  told  them  so.  How 
often  have  I heard  one  of  the  children  ask: 

‘‘  Papa,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  word?” 
Sometimes  he  would  direct  them  to  the  dic- 
tionary, but  oftener  he  would  reply,  “The 
word  has  several  meanings,”  and  after  he 
had  given  them  he  would  construct  sen- 
tences to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  word  in 
the  several  senses  named.  The  children, 

I may  add,  were  quite  accurate  and  dis- 
criminating in  the  use  of  words. 

The  intercourse  between  the  parents  and 
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children  was  without  restraint.  The  par- 
ents confided  in  their  children.  I have 
been  in  some  homes  in  which  parents — 
speaking  of  matters  which  they  did  not 
wish  the  children  to  hear — would  use  un- 
dertones, or  s^ell  what  they  wished  to  say. 

There  are  some  things  which  must  not  be 
spoken  in  the  ears  of  children.  Mr.  Mark 
and  his  wife  reserved  these  for  the  time 
when  the  children  were  not  present.  But 
all  conversation,  when  the  children  were  of 
the  circle,  was  without  reserve — indeed,  it 
was  common  to  hear  the  father,  after  stat- 
ing a case,  ask  the  children’s  opinion.  In 
the  little  affairs  of  life  he  usualty  left  them 
to  act  according  to  their  own  judgment. 

It  was  the  practice  of  these  parents  to 
place  responsibility  upon  their  children,  and 
call  them  to  perform  service  very  early  in 
life.  I heard  Mark  say  to  a boy  of  ten: 

“My  son,  can  you  go  to  the  bank  and  get 
this  check  cashed?”  With  the  prompt  re- 
ply, “Yes,  sir,”  it  seemed  to  me  the  little 
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fellow  became  more  erect,  and  moved  with 
a more  manly  step. 

I ought  to  say,  just  here,  that  all  the  chil- 
dren, after  they  had  passed  the  period  of  in- 
fancy, had  something  to  do.  What  they 
could  not  do  for  themselves  their  parents 
did  for  them;  but  when  they  could  help 
themselves,  or  do  any  thing  to  lighten  the 
labors  of  their  parents,  they  depended  upon 
no  one  else.  One  boy  brought  in  coal,  and 
attended  to  the  stoves  in  the  parlor  and  the 
family -room;  the  little  girls  set  the  table 
and  washed  the  tea-things;  every  morn- 
ing they  made  up  their  beds  and  the  beds 
of  their  brothers;  always  they  kept  their 
rooms  in  order,  and  on  Friday  gave  them  a 
more  thorough  cleaning.  They  never  im- 
pressed me,  as  some  children  have,  that 
they  were  to  be  waited  upon  by  every  one 
else,  but  in  nothing  to  serve  others.  I do 
not  wish  to  put  moral  reflections  into  this 
simple  story,  and  yet  I shall  venture  the 
remark  that  it  is  very  bad  for  parents  and 
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children  when  young  people  come  to  feel 
that  they  are  the  center  around  which  all 
others  revolve. 

There  is  instruction  in  this  little  incident: 

One  day  Malcolm — then  a little  fellow — 

■was  trying  to  black  his  shoes.  He  was 
awkward  in  his  work,  and  smeared  the 
blacking  no  little.  I said:  “Mark,  Mal- 
colm is  having  a hard  time.”  He  replied: 

‘ It  would  be  more  pleasant  to  me,  just  now, 
to  do  it  for  him,  but  he  has  to  learn;  he 
will  not  learn  without  practice,  and  so  I 
endure,  for  the  present,  the  dirt  and  un- 
satisfactory performance  for  the  sake  of 
the  good  that  is  to  come  of  it.”  After 
awhile  Malcolm  blacked  his  shoes  as  well 
as  any  expert,  and,  withal,  was  glad  when 
his  father  would  permit  him  to  perform  a 
like  service  for  him.  Mark’s  children  were 
happy  children.  I believe  this  was  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  something  to 
do.  Mark  often  said:  “ I believe  physical 
labor  is  one  of  the  best  influences  of  life.” 
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Many  parents  say  th^y  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  better  to  give  children  mon- 
ey, or  to  withhold  it  from  them.  Perhaps 
sometimes  one  way  is  better,  sometimes  the 
other;  but  I can  tell  Mr.  Mark’s  way.  For 
the  regular  services  of  the  children,  for  ex- 
ample, in  such  matters  as  I have  mentioned, 
he  paid  them;  for  occasional,  special  serv- 
ices he  sometimes  paid  them  and  sometimes 
he  did  not.  He  said:  “ I do  not  always  pay, 
for  the  reason  that  I do  not  wish  the  chil- 
dren to  think  that  they  are  to  do  nothing 
without  compensation.”  He  seldom  de- 
nied them  money  for  any  thing  which  it 
was  proper  they  should  have;  but  he  al- 
ways gave  with  care.  May  be  I can. make 
plain  what  I mean  by  giving  one  illustra- 
tion out  of  many.  One  of  the  boys  one  day 
said:  “Please  give  me  five  cents  to  buy  a 
ball  of  twine.”  His  father  inquired : “ Have 
younotwine?”  “No,  sir.”  “Very  well; 
here’s  the  money.  Take  care  of  the  twine ; 
don’t  waste  it.”  Now  and  then  he  would  give 
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the  children  a trifle,  especially  when  about 
to  leave  for  an  absence  of  some  days. 

On  his  return  he  would  inquire  playfully: 

“How  did  you  invest  your  money?”  He 
seemed  to  think  his  course  might  need  ex- 
. planation,  so  he  said:  “ I do  this  that  I may 
impress  the  children  with  the  value  of  mon- 
ey. I wish  them  to  feel  that  I do  not 
think  even  a very  small  amount  ought  to  be 
wasted.” 

Out  of  their  savings  the  children  some- 
times made  contributions;  but  the  most  of 
it  was  reserved  for  Christmas.  Not  a dol- 
lar did  they  spend  on  themselves.  Some- 
thing was  bought  for  papa  and  mamma; 
something  for  each  other;  something  for 
their  little  friends.  They  knew  how  their 
parents  considered  the  poor,  so,  without 
any  instruction  from  them,  they  bought 
something  useful  for  the  needy.  Of  course 
it  was  not  much  (they  hadn’t  much)  ; but  I 
remember  that  one  Christmas  they  gave  old 
Mrs.  Barnes  some  tea  and  sugar  and  a pair 
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of  new  shoes.  Mrs.  Mark  added  to  their 
gift  a bag  of  flour. 

There  were  so  many  things  I liked  about 
Mr.  Mark  Beatty  and  his  family  that,  real- 
ly, I don’t  know  which  I liked  best.  But 
this  remark  opens  the  way  to  tell  something 
else  I did  like.  The  children’s  playmates 
used  to  come  to  see  them.  This  is  com- 
mon; this  is  the  way  with  other  children 
everywhere.  This,  however,  is  what  I wish 
to  tell:  Mrs.  Mark  was  always  attentive  to 
the  little  visitors.  She  never  chided  her 
children  because  those  of  the  neighbors 
had  come  in.  She  set  herself  to  make 
all  of  them  have  a good  time.  Before 
they  separated  she  had  for  them  a plate 
of  cakes  or  apples,  a waiter  of  walnuts,  or 
something  else.  It  used  to  make  the  eyes 
of  Mrs.  Mark’s  children  sparkle  with  de- 
light when  their  little  friends  would  say, 

“ What  a nice  mamma  you  have  ! ” 

Mrs.  Mark  said  to  me:  ‘‘I  wish  my  chil- 
dren to  feel  that  there  is  no  place  they  pre- 
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fer  to  their  home,  because  there  is  no  place 
happier;  and  I wish  them  to  be  free  from 
all  embarrassment.’’  She  added:  “When 
the  neighbors’  children  are  here  I can  ob- 
serve them;  and  if  I should  discover  bad 
conduct  or  want  of  right  principle  in  any 
of  them,  I am  prepared  to  prevent  familiar 
intercourse.”  I may  as  well  confess  that 
she  gave  offense  in  a few  cases  by  not 
suffering  her  children  to  play  with  certain 
others.  Their  parents  became  angry ; said 
Mrs.  Mark  was  “stuck  up;”  “that  her 
children  were  no  better  than  other  peo- 
ple’s,” and  much  more  of  the  same  sort. 
All  Mrs.  Mark  said  was:  “I  am  sorry  to 
give  offense,  but  I cannot  avoid  that  at  pos- 
sibly serious  cost  to  my  children.  These 
are  my  first  charge ; for  them  I am  respon- 
sible.” 

In  many  families  care  is  taken  to  furnish 
the  room  for  daughters  in  a tasteful,  attract- 
ive way.  This  good  thing  was  not  neglect- 
ed in  Mr.  Mark’s  house.  All  children  have 
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a place  to  sleep ; but  wise  parents  make  the 
rooms  of  their  children  something  more 
than  mere  sleeping-places.  And  so  Mr. 
Mark’s  daughters  had  a neat  and  inex- 
pensive bed-room  set  — cottage  style  — a 
wardrobe,  a table  with  drawers,  a few 
pictures,  and  other  little  things.  But  it 
was  the  boys’  room  that  caught  my  eye. 
There  were  book-shelves  and  a writing- 
table  ; there  was  a strong,  plain  lounge ; 
there  were  drawers  under  the  book-shelves ; 
there  were  strong  iron  hooks  fastened  in  a 
board  which  had  been  inserted  in  the  plas- 
ter. The  boys  also  had  a wardrobe.  Laid 
on  the  hooks  or  suspended  from  them  were 
bows  and  arrows,  bats,  and  I know  not 
what. 

What  good  times  the  boys  used  to  have 
after  school  in  “their  own  room!  ” Their 
playmates  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  themselves. 
There  would  often  be  a good  deal  of  tramp- 
ing overhead,  but  no  one  minded  that. 
They  had  a box  of  tools;  there  was  a vise 
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screwed  to  the  end  of  the  table;  they  had 
wire,  twine,  nails,  and  other  things  in  a 
drawer.  Nearly  every  day  they  were 
making  something.  Now  and  then  one 
of  them  would  come  to  me  and  say: 
“Uncle  Jim,  come  upstairs;  I wish  to 
show  you  something.”  I always  went. 

I did  not  say  or  think,  I wish  I were  a 
boy  again:  I so  fully  enjoyed  their  pleas- 
ure that  I did  not  once  think  I was  not  a 
boy  again. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

“ I had  many  things  to  write  unto  thee.” — John, 

“ But  the  path  of  the  righteous  is  as  the  shining  light, 
that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.” — 
Solomon. 

^HE  children’s  hour  is  a sacred  time  in 
J.  many  families;  it  was  so  at  Mark’s. 
When  bed-time  for  the  younger  children 
came  they  kissed  their  papa  good-night  and 
left  the  room  with  their  mother.  Mrs.  Mark 
suffered  no  one  to  put  the  children  to  bed 
but  herself.  They  talked  over  the  occur- 
rences of  the  day,  heard  a story  from  their 
mother,  or  listened  while  she  read  to  them ; 
then  they  said  their  prayers  and  fell  asleep. 
I used  to  notice,  at  times,  when  Mrs.  Mark 
returned  to  the  family-room  there  was  some 
redness  about  her  eyes — almost  always  a 
subdued,  chastened  expression.  I could 
not  tell  why  it  was.  Perhaps  she  had  lin- 
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gered  to  pray;  perhaps  the  joy  of  her 
precious  possession  was  mingled  with  the 
other  thought,  What  shall  the  harvest  be? 
Ah  me  I Some  sad  thoughts  begin  to  ob- 
trude themselves  upon  me.  But  for  the 
present  I put  them  aside. 

The  children  were  all  Christians.  None, 
after  twelve  years  of  age,  was  out  of  the 
Church.  I say  they  were  Christians;  by 
every  token  they  were  in  Christ.  They 
had  been  carefully  taught  from  very  early 
life;  unceasing  prayer  had  been  made  for 
them;  the  daily  life  of  the  parents  was  a 
guide  for  them.  The  children  were  not 
‘‘lectured.”  An  occasional  word  com- 
bined with  the  Christian  walk  of  the  fa- 
ther and  mother  to  impress  them  with  the 
importance  and  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

I look  back  now,  and  as  I look  I see  Mr. 
Mark,  his  wife,  and  their  children  as  they 
went  to  the  house  of  God  in  company. 
They  were  always  in  place  there  unless 
sickness  or  some  equally  good  excuse  could 
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be  given  for  their  absence.  The  presence 
of  friends  at  their  house  was  not  accepted 
as  a reason  for  staying  away  from  the  place 
of  prayer.  If  the  friends  could  not  accom- 
pany them,  the  family  asked  to  be  excused, 
and  went  as  was  their  wont.  It  was  a pleas- 
ant sight,  that  of  parents  and  children  going 
to  the  house  of  God — and  glad  to  go — or 
seated  together  in  the  sanctuary.  So  they 
always  sat. 

It  will  not  be  thought  strange  that  the 
wishes  of  the  children  could , not  always 
be  gratified.  Sometimes  that  which  they 
desired  cost  too  much;  sometimes  it  was 
something  which  it  was  not  proper  to  grant. 
Many  entertainments  were  held  that  the  fa- 
ther could  not  permit  the  children  to  attend 
without  compromise  of  his  Christian  stand- 
ings He  gave  the  reasons  to  the  children; 
and  I saw  as  the  years  rolled  on  that  the 
children  changed  the  form  of  the  question 
by  which  they  indicated  their  desire.  It 
used  to  be,  “Papa,  can  we  go?”  later  it 
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was,  “Papa,  is  there  any  thing  improper 
in  it?”  I do  remember  with  what  evident 
pleasure  Mr.  Mark  heard  of  some  entertain- 
ment the  children  could  attend.  But  even 
when  he  had  to  deny  them,  something  was 
devised  as  an  equivalent  for  the  pleasure 
they  had  to  forego.  The  children  were 
not  long  in  learning  that  the  father’s  re- 
fusal was  never  arbitrary.  How  much  and 
how  quickly  children  do  learn ! 

I hesitate  to  mention  what  many  will  think 
a trifle.  They  may,  indeed,  think  Mr.  Mark 
was  over  nice.  But  as  it  is  part  of  my  sto- 
ry I’ll  tell  it.  One  day  Malcolm  made  ref- 
erence to  an  editor’s  office  as  his  sanctum 
sanctorum.  Mr.  Mark  explained  to  his  son 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  gave  no  re- 
proof. None  was  needed,  none  was  given; 
but  the  words  were  used  no  more  in  that 
way.  He  never  countenanced  a jest  which 
was  pointed  by  a text  of  Scripture  or  by  a 
light  reference  to  sacred  things.  I believe 
he  was  right.  It  surely  is  not  well  to  do  any 
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thing  to  diminish  the  spirit  of  reverence,  or 
which  might  tend  that  way. 

It  was  a peculiarity  of  Mark  never  to  say: 
‘‘It’s  a bad  day.”  He  always  said,  if  the 
weather  were  rough : “It  is  disagreeable,” 
or  “very  unpleasant.”  He  felt  that  it  im- 
plied reproach  of  God  and  expressed  als-o 
some  discontent.  But  then  he  was  careful 
to  avoid  criticism  of  others,  leaving  them  to 
the  use  of  words  which  their  judgment  and 
conscience  approved. 

I cannot  say  I never  saw  Mr.  Mark  Beat- 
ty excited.  Two  instances  occur  to  me  now. 
One  day  Mildred  said:  “Papa,  Miss  Jones 
asked  me  if  I read  the  Bible.  I said:  ‘Yes; 
I read  three  chapters  every  week-day  and 
five  on  Sunday,  and  so  I read  it  through  in 
a year.’  She  then  said:  ‘I  don’t  believe  in 
that.  I think  it  much  better  to  read  daily  a 
brief  portion,  and  meditate  upon  it.’”  I 
saw  the  color  mounting  to  his  .cheeks.  It 
was  evident  that  he  was  indignant  that  any 
one  should  criticise  the  plan  he  had  rec- 
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ommended  to  his  child.  However,  of  this 
he  said  not  a word;  but  he  did  say:  “My 
daughter,  there  is  danger  that  we  may 
read  brief  portions  to  save  time  or  be- 
cause we  do  not  relish  the  Bible;  and 
not  always  do  persons  who  read  the  short- 
er lessons  meditate  upon  them.  Those  who 
read  daily  larger  portions  of  God’s  word 
will  know  more  of  it  after  awhile  than 
those  who  read  less.  They  will  catch  the 
spirit  of  the  book;  they  will  also  keep  the 
thread  of  the  history  or  of  the  argument. 

We,  my  daughter,  will  keep  to  our  present 
plan.”  I might  have  given  the  other  inci- 
dent first,  for  it  occurred  when  Mildred  was 
a very  little  girl.  A gentleman  said:  “ Come, 
Mildred;  let  us  go  get  some  flowers.”  The 
child  opened  her  arms  and  was  taken  up. 

The  gentleman  had  no  flowers;  there  were 
none  near.  I never  saw  Mark  in  such  a 
struggle.  If  he  had  spoken,  I fear  it  would 
have  been  in  anger.  Just  then  he  left  the 
room,  and  soon  returned  with  a morning- 
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glory  which  he  "had  plucked  from  a vine 
running  on  the  yard  fence.  Handing  it  to 
the  gentleman,  he  said:  “Give  her  this.” 

He  said  to  me  when  we  were  again  alone : 

“No  child  of  mine  has  ever  been  deceived 
by  its  mother  or  by  me.  I could  scarcely 
restrain  myself  when  I saw  that  Mildred 
was  about  to  be  deceived.”  I had  many 
times  observed  the  great  care  taken  by  the 
parents  to  speak  the  exact  truth  and  to  be 
faithful  to  . every  promise.  If  a little  one 
was  sick,  she  would  ask  respecting  the  med- 
icine: “Mamma,  is  it  bad  to  take?”  If  it 
was,  the  mother  would  answer:  “Yes,  my 
darling;  but  it  is  necessary  to  take  it.” 

And  so  it  was  that  the  children  accepted 
every  word  of  father  and  mother  as  the 
exact  truth,  and  in  their  own  intercourse 
followed  the  good  example  which  had 
been  set  them. 

Mark  sought  to  impress  this  lesson  upon 
his  children : There  are  many  things  which 
it  is  necessary  to  do,  though  distasteful  to 
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us.  We  must  do  what  is  necessary  because 
of  its  importance.  After  awhile  habit  will 
make  performance  easy,  and  even  a pleas- 
ure. Under  this  treatment  the  children 
learned  great  self-control. 

Perhaps  I ought  to  say  that  the  family 
practiced  a careful  economy.  Nothing 
was  wasted.  More  than  once  I heard 
Mark  say:  “We  do  not  profess  to  know 
much  about  finance,  but  we  have  a rule 
that  works  well:  to  buy  nothing  unless 
we  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  practice  frequent  self-de- 
nial, but  it  is  less  unpleasant  than  to  be 
harassed  by  debt.”  Economy  was  neces- 
sary, for  Mark’s  income  was  not  large. 
Notwithstanding  this,  there  were  many 
persons  who  thought  him  to  be  quite  well 
off.  This  they  inferred  from  two  facts: 

First,  the  family  lived  comfortably;  and, 
second,  he  gave  cheerfully,  and  more  than 
many  gave  who  were  known  to  be  rich. 

The  carefulness  of  his  wife  and  her  good 
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management  explained  their  good  living; 
his  plan  of  systematic  giving  will  account 
for  the  largeness  of  his  contributions.  He 
said  to  me:  “ In  my  early  life  I gave  some- 
thing, but  did  so  only  as  I found  it  conven- 
ient, and  without  any  plan.  The  past  five 
and  twenty  years  I have  set  apart  for  relig- 
ious and  benevolent  objects  a fixed  percent- 
age of  my  income.  Less  than  this  I never 
give,  but  when  able  to  do  so  I go  beyond 
the  fixed  amount.  In  these  five  and  twenty 
years  I have  given  ten  times  as  much  as  in 
my  preceding  life,  when  I gave  without 
plan;  and  I have  never  been  easier  in  my 
circumstances.  It  has  at  times  seemed  to 
be  true  that  either  God  multiplied  the  mon- 
ey remaining  in  my  hands,  or  that  he  in- 
creased what  I bought  with  it.’’  His  prac- 
tice and  its  results  made  such  an  impression 
upon  me  that  I resolved  to  give  his  plan  a 
trial.  Does  any  one  inquire : “What  is  your 
experience?”  I answer:  It  corresponds  ex- 
actly with  Mark’s;  and  though  I have  been 
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chided  by  my  friends  for  doing  more,  as 
they  thought,  than  I could  afford,  I con- 
tinue doing  the  same  way.  To  the  pres- 
ent I see  no  indication  that  God  disap- 
proves. 

I may  weary  the  reader  if  I shall  write 
further  of  the  repose  and  the  tone  of 
Mark’s  family  life;  and  yet  it  would  not 
be  thought  strange  if  I should  return  again 
and  again  to  a fact  which  impressed  me  al- 
ways, and  so  deeply.  The  atmosphere  of 
that  family  was  such  that  no  one  could 
breathe  it  and  not  be  made  stronger  by 
each  inspiration. 

At  this  point  a few  particulars,  hitherto 
unmentioned,  may  be  thrown  in;  then  I 
shall  hasten  to  the  close. 

The  correction  of  an  unimportant  mistake 
in  a matter  narrated  by  another  was  not  per- 
mitted in  Mr.  Mark’s  family — at  least,  not 
while  another  was  speaking;  but  any  mis- 
take in  a material  statement  might  be  put 
right  afterward.  But  it  is  scarcely  worth 
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while  to  mention  a matter  which  the  habit- 
ual politeness  of  the  family  would  lead  one 
to  expect. 

It  was  seldom  that  a cent  was  given  to 
any  one  of  the  children  as  a contribution 
in  the  Sunday-school  or  the  congregation. 

Mrs.  Mark  thought  it  not  well  to  accustom 
her  children  to  the  thought  that  the  smallest 
possible  coin  was  enough  for  the  Lord’s 
cause.  But  the  methodical  habits  and 
careful  economy  of  the  family  enabled 
her  to  give  more  than  would  be  possible 
to  many  others,  even  though  “liberally 
disposed.” 

There  was  one  subject  I heard  discussed 
more  than  once  in  Mark’s  family:  this  was 
the  important  bearing  which  the  children  of 
a family  have  upon  the  parents.  Mark  felt 
that  the  care  of  children  was  a grave  re- 
sponsibility and  the  possession  of  them  a 
source  of  great  pleasure ; but  the  point  he 
especially  emphasized  was  their  influence 
upon  the  character  of  the  parents.  He  felt 
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that  nothing  in  life  was  more  important  as  a 
means  of  discipline  than  the  presence  of 
children  in  the  household.  Ceaseless  care 
in  speech  and  deed  were  demanded,  seeing 
that  the  impressible  young  life  was  con- 
stantly molded  by  the  potent  influence  of 
parental  example.  I have  known  no  one 
who  seemed  so  much  impressed  with  this 
fact ; and  again  and  again  I heard  him  ex- 
press his  gratitude  to  God  that  his  own  life 
had  been  through  so  many  years  blessed 
with  this  wholesome  discipline. 

Though  Mrs.  Mark  did  not  visit  much, 
she  was  very  careful  to  respond  promptly 
to  all  courtesies;  and,  indeed,  she  was 
duly  attentive  to  all  just  social  demands. 

One  thing  she  never  omitted:  when  ladies 
were  admitted  into  Church-fellowship  she 
lingered  a moment  after  the  congregation 
had  been  dismissed  to  greet  and  welcome 
them.  After  this  a call  upon  them  was 
never  long  delayed.  I heard  her  say:  “I 
have  often  thought  how  lonesome  I would 
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feel  if,  having  changed  my  residence,  no 
one  would  offer  me  a smile  and  a word  of 
welcome.  So  I try  to  put  myself  in  their 
place.” 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that 
the  associations  of  the  children  were  care- 
fully guarded.  An  illustration  may  be  giv- 
en: One  day  Mildred  returned  a call  made 
by  the  little  daughters  of  Mrs.  Curtain.  It 
was  her  first  visit.  On  her  return,  with  the 
artlessness  of  an  innocent  child,  she  gave 
an  account  of  it:  “Mrs.  Curtain  was  so 
pleasant  and  kind.  She  asked  me  ever  so 
many  questions — how  many  servants  we 
had,  if  Mrs.  Silverthorn  visited  us  oft- 
en, and  many  more.  And  she  said:  ‘I 
suppose  your  papa  does  not  go  out  much 
at  night?  and  I suppose  your  papa  and 
mamma  are  never  cross  to  each  other?’” 

I have  told  how  Mark  was  stirred  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  I may  as  well  likewise 
confess  that  the  color  came  quickly  to  the 
face  of  his  wife  when  she  heard  these  things. 
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When  Mildred  left  the  room  she  said  to  me 
with  a tone  more  nearly  approaching  as- 
perity than  I ever  heard  from  her:  ‘‘That 
was  very  unkind  and  very  unworthy.  My 
child  shall  form  no  intimacy  with  that  fam- 
ily. I shall  not  permit  a degrading  curiosi- 
ty to  gratify  itself  through  an  unsuspecting 
child.” 

There  was  not  always  sunshine  in  Mr. 

Mark’s  family.  Death  invaded  his  circle 
more  than  once.  There  was  deep  sorrow, 
but  it  was  not  demonstrative  in  expression. 

There  was  abiding  sorrow,  but  the  signs  of 
it  were  not  conspicuously  displayed.  They 
talked  of  the  one  who  had  been  taken.  Noth- 
ing that  had  belonged  to  a dear  child  was 
put  out  of  sight  unless  necessary  to  the  care 
of  it.  Clothing  was  distributed  among  the 
needy;  for  Mrs.  Mark  thought  it  better 
that  the  living  should  have  the  use  of  it 
than  that  the  little  garments  should  be 
kept  hid  away  simply  because  they  had 
belonged  to  her  child.  As  soon  as  pos- 
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sible  those  who  were  left  were  in  their 
places  in  the  house  of  God.  At  home, 
the  windows,  which  had  been  closed  for 
a brief  space  of  time,  were  again  opened 
to  let  in  the  sweet  air  of  heaven  and  the 
bright  sunshine.  No  ‘‘mourning”  was 
ever  worn.  Some  advised  it;  it  would 
notify  strangers  of  a recent  Bereavement, 
and  protect  them , against  the  unwelcome 
levity  of  the  thoughtless;  but  they  pre- 
ferred to  make  no  change  in  dress,  and 
did  not  seem  to  fear  the  rude  shocks  of 
which  their  friends  spoke.  But  how  abid- 
ing was  the  sorrow ! There  was  no  mur- 
muring, but  there  was  a chastened  spirit 
and  tender  and  lasting  memories  of  the 
loved  ones  gone  before.  They  buried  a 
dear  little  girl.  Soon  after  a friend  hand- 
ed Mrs.  Mark,  “Agnes  and  the  Little  Key.” 
The  years  rolled  by,  but  at  each  anniversa- 
ry of  the  death  of  little  Margaret  her  mother 
reread  the  booklet  which  had  been  such  a 
blessing  to  her  when  her  grief  was  new; 
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and  well  do  I remember  that  when  the 
family  moved  from  the  house  in  which  lit- 
tle Margaret  died  Mrs.  Mark  kissed  the 
wall  of  the  chamber  nearest  to  the  spot 
where  the  child  was  lying  when  the  an- 
gels came  for  her. 

I could  tell  more,  much  more  than  I have 
told,  but  it ‘would  be  only  an  old  story. 
There  came  the  time  when  the  sons  must 
decide  upon  their  life-work.  Those  were 
times  of  grave  thought  for  all.  However, 
the  way  was  always  opened  when  the  point 
was  reached  at  which  a decision  must  be 
made.  There  were  the  common  cares  of 
business  and  family  life.  There  were  mar- 
riages and  new  homes.  After  awhile  little 
feet  in  Grandpa  Beatty’s  house  revived  the 
pattering  sounds  of  his  own  little  ones. 
There  were  days  when  the  children  and 
the  children’s  children  gathered  in  the  old 
home.  There  were  the  Christmas  times, 
and  the  little  stockings  to  be  filled,  and  the 
greetings  of  the  Christmas-day.  And  so  it 
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was,  as  the  years  rolled  by,  my  dear  old 
Mark  began  to  show  that  years  were  added 
to  his  life.  His  step  was  less  firm,  but  his 
eye  was  bright,  his  heart  was  young,  and 
his  hope  looked  forward  to  the  great  things 
of  which  his  Lord  had  told  him.  By  his 
side  sat  his  precious  wife,  not  now  strong 
to  labor,  but  still  strong  to  bear;  placid  in 
spirit,  instant  in  prayer,  and  ready  for  every 
good  work  to  which  her  strength  was  equal. 

I scarcely  know  how  I can  stop  my  story. 
There  is  so  much  more  of  which  I could 
write;  but  here  I lay  aside  my  pen,  leav- 
ing my  readers  to  imagine  the  later  even- 
ing of  their  lives ; how  the  setting  sun  was 
glorious;  how,  with  many  regrets  that  life 
had  not  been  more  fruitful,  they  trusted  in 
the  atoning  blood,  and  looked  forward  to 
the  sunrising  and  to  the  perfect  day  and 
to  the  glorified  company  and  to  the  light 
and  fellowship  of  the  King  in  his  beauty. 

THE  END. 
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